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'Above all worship the gods': so Virgil advises the farmer in the first book of his Georgies. On 
a first reading, this sounds like a straightforward enough recommendation. But what does it 
really mean, in the wider context both of the poem itself and of contemporary religious 
belief? Is Virgil really suggesting that simple rustic piety will be rewarded with agricultural 
success? Or is the relationship which he envisaged between the farmer and the gods more 
complicated than we might at first suppose'? 

At the time when Virgil was writing, the nature of the gods and their relationship with 
human beings seems to have been quite controversial. Debate centred around the three 
main philosophical 'schools' which dominated Rome in the first century B.C.: Academic 
Scepticism, Stoicism, and Epicureanism. As the name suggests, the Sceptics professed 
uncertainty about the gods. The Stoics and Epicureans both accepted the existence of the 
gods, but had different ways of dealing with the stories which are traditionally told about 
them. 

The Stoics were monotheists (or rather pantheists) who believed in a single god, a spiritual 
being which pervaded the whole universe and the human soul. This being was sometimes 
identified with Zeus or Jupiter, the chief god of the Olympian religion, but was also equated 
with fate or providence. Thus, the Stoics thought of Zeus/Jupiter as an absolute but 
benevolent ruler of the whole universe, whom human beings should serve by behaving 
virtuously and accepting whatever fortune fate dealt out to them. The other gods also 
existed, according to the Stoics, but they were merely aspects or different manifestations of 
the one god. Since this god was universally present, his presence in the sea could be called 
Neptune/Poseidon, his presence in the earth Ceres/Demeter and so on. 

The Epicureans, by contrast, argued that the gods are entirely peaceful and blessed beings 
who have no connexion whatsoever with human beings (except to set them an example of 
the perfect existence). They ridiculed the Stoic doctrine of providence: how could a world 
which is so imperfect, so full of disease, war, and pain, have been created for the sake of 
human beings by a benevolent god'? (An argument, incidentally, which is still often used 
against Christianity by modern atheists and agnostics.) The traditional gods - Jupiter and the 
rest - did exist, according to the Epicurean view, but the myths which were told about them 
were simply nonsensical human inventions, which should be dismissed and forgotten about. 



Why work so hard? 


The role that Virgil gives to the go ds in the Georgies can be linked with the influence of one 
of his most imp ort ant literary models, Lucretius' De Rerum Natura (On the Nature of the 
Universe). Writing in the generation before Virgil, Lucretius was also deeply concerned with 
the relationship between man, the gods, and the natural world. He was a fervent Epicurean, 
and his poem sets out not only to explain his philosophy, but also to convert the reader, to 
persuade him that the Epicurean view of the world is 'true'. As an Epicurean, Lucretius is 
keen to persuade the reader that the gods don't control the world. He argues at length that 
the world is too imperfect to have been created by the gods, and that the gods clearly don't 
care about us, since large part s of the world are uninhabitable, and even the parts that are 
inhabitable are full of disease and savage animals, and can be cultivated to produce food for 
us to eat only with a great deal of trouble and effort. In fact, so the poet argues, it is getting 
more and more difficult to produce food, because the earth's natural vitality is gradually 
exhausted as it gets older. Lucretius also encourages us to follow the god's example and live 
a peaceful, untroubled life. 

Much of the Georgies can be seen as a meditation on, or a reaction against, Lucretius' view 
of the world. Virgil was clearly a great admirer of Lucretius as a poet, but the Georgies 
suggests that the earlier poet's picture of the natural world is too simple. The Georgies is 
about agriculture - it takes the form of a farmer's handbook in verse - but Virgil uses the 
subject as a framework for considering and complicating the same issues that Lucretius had 
addressed: why do human beings have to work so hard for their daily bread? Why is the 
world so full of pain, disease, and violence? Are such evils compatible with the view that a 
god or gods control our world? Or are hum an beings ultimately responsible for their own 
destiny? 

Unlike Lucretius, Virgil was apparently not committed to one specific philosophy, and he 
does not attempt to give us definitive answers to these questions. But he does hint at some 
possible answers, and so challenges Lucretius' certainty about the relationship between 
human beings, the gods, and the natural world. 

Life getting worse 

This is most evident in the first book of the Georgies, where Virgil tackles the problem of the 
imperfection of the world, and its relation to divine providence. In the first part of the book, 
the poet emphasizes the hardship of the farmer's life, and the fact that he needs to work 
unceasingly to make any headway against the problems that face him: barren soils, storms, 
pests, degenerating crops. The farmer's difficulties are illustrated with the memorable 
image of a man rowing against the current: 



For a law of nature 

Makes all things go to the bad, lose ground and fall away; 

Just as an oarsman, when he is sculling his skiff against 
The current, needs but relax the drive of his arms a little 
And the current will carry him headlong away downstream 

(1.199-203, all translations by C. Day Lewis) 

The picture here resembles the argument which Lucretius had used to show the gods as 
remote from our world: life is hard for human beings, and getting worse, which proves that 
the gods have no concern for our well-being. But Virgil does not draw the same conclusion. 
Instead, he rather disturbingly attributes the very hard ship of the world to the plan of 
Jupiter. 

At the end of his account of ploughing and irrigation, the poet strikes a pessimistic note by 
warning that, however hard the farmer works, his labours can still be undone by weeds and 
pests. He continues: 


For the father of agriculture [i.e. Jupiter] 

Gave us a hard calling: he first decreed it an art 
To work the fields, sent worries to sharpen our mortal wits 
And would not allow his realm to grow listless from 
lethargy (1.121-4) 

Once upon a time, Virgil tells us, there was a golden age when crops grew without the need 
for cultivation and no one needed to work. But Jupiter brought it to an end. He put an end 
to the spontaneous fruitfulness of the earth, and added wild wolves and poisonous snakes 
for good measure. As a result, human beings learned to plough and sow, with some 
assistance from the goddess Ceres, and invented the other arts, too. 

Humans out on their own 

The whole passage echoes Lucretius' account of the way agriculture was gradually 
developed, as a way of coping with the hard ship of the world. But Lucretius rigorously 
excludes the gods from the picture. Virgil brings them back, and in so doing, paints a very 
ambivalent picture of Jupiter and his relationship with men. According to Virgil, Lucretius is 
right to emphasize the hardship and cruelty of the world. But he attributes this very hard 
ship to Jupiter himself. If human beings led the easy life of the golden age, they would grow 
idle and listless. The hardship of the world is actually a sign of Jupiter's benevolence - or so 
Virgil says on the explicit level. But there is more than a touch of nostalgia in his account of 
the golden age, when there was no work, no boundaries or private property, and therefore, 
presumably, no war. 



Jupiter's action seems to have had negative as well as positive effects. This ambivalence is 
summed up in the epigrammatic lines which form the climax of the passage: labor omnia 
vicit / improbus et duris urgens in rebus egestas (145-6), literally 'wicked toil and want, 
which is pressing in hard circumstances, conquered everything'. Does Virgil mean that hard 
work and necessity overcame all obstacles to human progress? We might call this the 
optimistic reading of the lines. Or does he mean that toil and want have overrun all areas of 
human life? This pessimistic reading seems equally plausible. Perhaps, then, the lines are 
deliberately ambiguous. Perhaps Virgil is expressing his ambivalence about the motives 
which he has attributed to Jupiter. 

The whole passage can be read as a tentative affirmation of the Stoic view of things: Jupiter 
may ultimately be in control of the world, and he may have human interests at heart. But it 
doesn't always seem like it from our point of view. Perhaps the harshness of the world is in 
some way appointed for our good. But that doesn't alter the fact that toil and pain seem 
pretty unpleasant from our point of view. In this passage, Virgil shows the guiding hand of 
god both helping and hurting human beings: Jupiter denies men the fertility of the golden 
age, Ceres teaches them to grow their own food. He also shows human beings making their 
own way in the world, gradually progressing through chance and ingenuity - just as 
Lucretius does. Even if god is ultimately benevolent, much of the time human beings are 
on their own. 

This view of the gods' relationship with men is complemented by further glimpses of their 
activities which Virgil shows us elsewhere in the Georgies. In the latter half of book I, Jupiter 
is presented both as a benevolent father and as an arbitrary destroyer of the fruits of 
human labour; in books 2 and 3, the gods alternately deal out abundance and fertility, and 
violence, destruction, and death; and there is still a note of hesitation or uncertainty even in 
book 4, overtly the most optimistic part of the poem, where the poet mentions the Stoic 
belief in the universal presence of god, but cautiously attributes it to others, and does not 
actually endorse it himself. 

The Georgies, in the end, gives us a very uncertain picture of the working of the gods and 
their dealings with human beings. Virgil seems sometimes to lean towards a Stoic belief in 
providence, and sometimes to suggest that the gods are indifferent or even wantonly cruel. 
Is this simply a contradiction? Or is Virgil perhaps suggesting that Lucretius' view of the 
natural world as violent, destructive, and indifferent to humanity can be combined with the 
providentialism of the Stoics? The gods, on this view, are finally inscrutable. Even if they are 
ultimately benevolent (as in the account of the end of the golden age), the individual may 
not always feel the effects of their benevolence. All that the farmer can do is continue to 
'worship the gods' - without any final guarantee of success. 
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